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in the Vita. At the same time, there are 
important differences between the two. In the 
Vita the scene of the adventure is not under- 
ground. Moreover, the Christian priest is shown 
a palace and throne, but not Christ, the Virgin 
and the apostles. Finally, the priest dissolves 
the illusion by adjuration and not by producing 
the Host. It is clear, therefore, that the author 
of the English Disputisoun depended rather upon 
the form of the story given by Cantimpre\ 
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CHILD-LANGUAGE. 

Some more Preterite-Forms of Child- 
Speech. 

In a previous number of Modern Language 
Notes ' the writer treated of the peculiar forms of 
the preterite, etc., occurring in the language of 
his little daughter during the period from the 
29th to the 53d month. Later records of her lin- 
guistic development contain other interesting ex- 
amples, which, together with some omitted from 
the earlier list, may be given here : 

1. Catch. I haven't catehen it (72d month). 

2. Dig. See all they've duggen! (69thmonth). 

3. Drag. I want to be druggen (66th month). 

Can I be druggen on my sled? (66th 
month). In the last instance she "cor- 
rected" druggen to draggent. 

4. Draw. I've drewn something for you, tather 

(57th month). 

5. Dress. I'm not dressten at alien (73d 

month). The -en of alien is doubtless 
due to the termination of dressten, a sort 
of accidental analogy. 

6. Drink. I know I had drinken some of that 

water (68th month). I hav'n't drunken 
it all yet (59th month). 

7. Fly. I guess it'aflewn away (61st month). 

8. Know. I'd knew you'd gone to dinner (73d 

month). 

1 Vol. xxiv, pp. 42-44. 



9. Row. I rewed in a ferry-boat (62d month). 
She " corrected " rewed to tided. 

10. Set (sit). He (cat) won't cry when I get 

him satten down. 

11. Shake. You haven't shooken it up enough, 

tather (81st month). 

12. String. It's (Christmas-tree) stringed with 

pop- corn and cranberries (53d month). 

13. Sweep. I havn't got it all swepten yet (75th 

month). 

14. Tell. You would if I hadn't telled you (56th 

month). 

15. Undo. Tather, do you want your vase 

undid? (44th month). 

In this list will be noticed the great prepon- 
derance of -en ; in catehen, dranken, dressten, 
drinken, druggen, duggen, satten; shooken, swep- 
ten. The "double" preterites, or participles, 
swepten and dressten, are particularly interesting. 
Catehen and satten are also curious ; likewise 
druggen and duggen, with -en and vowel-change. 

Good, Better, Best and Bad, Worse, 
Worst in the Language op Children. 

The data here presented are from records of the 
linguistic development of the author's little daugh- 
ter during the period from her 29th to her 73d 
month. 

Good. 

Good. The word good is naturally very promi- 
nent in the language of the child and it often has 
its own regularly formed comparative and super- 
lative, employed not infrequently to the partial 
exclusion only of better and best. Little Kuth, 
e. g., used both series (good, gooder, goodest ; 
good, better, best), apparently with indifference, 
during her fourth and fifth years at least. Exam- 
ples of the use of gooder and goodest are : 

Gooder. Fix 'em a gooder way (47th month). 
That's a gooder place than behind mama (56th 
m.). That's a gooder one (53d m.). These 
plums are gooder than milk (53d m.). I'll be 
all the gooder, if you only do this (65th m.). 
There's so gooder things at home (68th m.). 

Goodest. These are the goodest strawberries I 
ever saw (48th m.). This is the goodest (48th 
m.). This is the goodest one (52d m.). O 
there's some goodest paper ! (53d m.). 
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Better. 

Better. Her employment of better is indicated 
in the following : It look better like [t. e., resem- 
bles more] a rabbit (41st m.). Won't zat be 
better tather ? (29th m. ). Shall I better cover up 
my eyes? (47th m.). I should say you better 
(53d m.). How many do you think I better 
have? (53d m.). You'd better shut tather's 
door, betten't you? (48th m.). Her shall I bet- 
ter? may be compared with our had I better t 
The negative betten't, i. e., better not, is unique. 

Betterer. Although the comparative betterer 
does not seem to have been recorded, it was, how- 
ever, used by her. 

Betterest. The superlative bettered was noted, 
as, e. g., "This is the betterest one " (48th m.). 

Best. 

Best. She used best in quite the normal fash- 
ion, as, e. g., "The best food a man could 
make" (57th m.). 

Bester. This is once recorded, viz., in her 73d 
month, "That was my best one, but this is my 
bester." 

Bested. Her use of this superlative was very 
frequent, e. g., Mr. T. is the bested man, tather 
is the bested tather, mama is the bedest mother, 
Ruth is the bedest Euth (37th m,). These are 
the bested oranges I ever had (52d m. ). 

Bad. 

Bad. Her use of bad was quite normal, as 
e. g. : O dear, my gracious, my heart has gone 
bad! (48th m.). An employment of bad adver- 
bially is noted from the 42d month, "You must 
let me go out to-day, when I so bad want to go 
out." 

Badly. I so badly want to play with M. (48th 
m.). I so badly love you ! (48th m.). The 
word badly was in quite common use by her as 
indicated. 

Badder. This comparative form was used, but 
no exact record is available here. 

Baddest. This was in rather common use by 
her, as, e. g. : It isn't the baddest hurt I've got 
inside of me (73d m.). 

Worse. 
Worse. Her employment of worse was normal 
so far at least as was noted. 



Worser. This comparative of hers was in con- 
stant use : That's worser (64th m. ). The grizzly 
bear's worser than the black bear (65th m.). Are 
lions worser than tigers? (56th m.). Mine is 
worser (61st m.). That's worser (73d m.). 

Worsed. This superlative was very commonly 
employed : I guess the tiger is the worsed (56th 
m.). The tiger is the worsed (56th m.). Do you 
know who I want to play with the worsestf 
(65th m.). 

Word. 

Word. She seems to have used this word quite 
normally, whenever it occurred. 

Worded. From her 73d month is recorded, 
"That's the worded." 

It will be seen that besides the ordinary adult 
comparative series good, better, bed, and bad, 
worse, worst, she employed these others : Better, 
betterer, betterest ; bed, bester, bested ; bad, bad- 
der, badded ; worse, worser, worsed; word, [ — ], 
worded. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Clark University. 



AN IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY CUL- 
TIVATOR OF THE VENETIAN DIA- 
LECT : ORLANDO ORLANDINI. 

The dialect poetry of Attilio Sarfatti * is chiefly 
remarkable for its chasteness of tone. But Sar- 
fatti was a scholar of special though private 

•Bibl. : Rime Veneziane, Padova, Sacchetto, 1884-6 ; 
Nwme Rime Veneziane, Milano, Drucker e Tedeschi, 1885 ; 
Dal Cuore, Venezia, Tip. delFAncora, 1889; A Spasso, 
Venezia, Ongania, 1894. He has likewise written lectures 
on San Marco, Lodovico Manin, Fra Paolo Sarpi, Gon- 
dola e Gondoliere, and a well known catalogue of Italian 
mss. in Parisian libraries. The significant features of his 
poetry seem to me the tenderness and delicacy of feeling 
with which he treats nature (especially the lagoons at 
night) and love. He is less in vein in studies of genre, 
though this capacity also is claimed for him by Arturo 
Calza, in a sympathetic article, Nuova Antologia, October, 
1900 ; and by Molmenti in a favorable review prefacing 
the Rime of 1886. Precisely in the satire of manners it 
seems to me the dialects have their natural field : Sarfatti 
but incidentally enters this. Hence the importance of 
Orlandini. Of Sarfatti's production (Nine Nane, so far 



